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seeks applause for the manner which is not due to the matter. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not here succeed ; and many who have no sympathy 
with his opinions delight in his masculine and racy diction, and admire 
the structure of his ingenious reasoning, even while they reject both its 
premises and its conclusions. 

Besides the story of his own life, this volume gives numerous inci- 
dental sketches of the most distinguished religious and philosophical 
thinkers under whose influence the author has come. Cousin, Le Roux, 
St. Simon, Elhanan "Winchester, Hosea Ballou, Robert Owen, Fanny 
Wright, Theodore Parker, Dr. Channing, all come in for a share of Mr. 
Brownson's honest strictures. 

In the concluding chapter of the volume, Mr. Brownson ventures to 
point out some faults in the method and habits of his brethren in the 
Church which he defends so warmly. He finds, however, much more 
to praise than to censure. The most sensitive critic will hardly take 
umbrage at such mild and loving reproof. The Church of Rome has 
made within this generation many valuable converts ; but none more 
valuable can be named, whether from the ranks of rationalism, or the 
halls of Oxford, than the author of this autobiography. It will be well 
if his co-religionists give ear to his counsel. 



10. — The Works of Horace, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. J. 
Macleane, M. A., Head-Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
Revised and Edited by Reginald H. Chase, A. M. Cambridge : 
John Bartlett 1856. pp. 588. 

We do no more than justice to this admirable edition of Horace, 
when we say that it is not only the best available edition for general 
use in our colleges and schools, but the best beyond comparison. It is 
a republication of Macleane's smaller edition of Horace, which was 
intended especially for use in schools, with the addition of other matter 
taken from Macleane's larger edition. The additions consist chiefly of 
the arguments to the Odes and Epodes, which are especially impor- 
tant to the young student in enabling him to keep the connection of 
thought, which he is so apt to lose by dwelling for a long time upon a 
single clause or word. Indeed, we regret that the limits of the work 
did not admit of the introduction of the arguments to the Satires and 
Epistles, where they would be especially useful, and that not to the 
tyro alone. Macleane's commentary is admirable, consisting of short 
notes upon every phrase needing explanation, and not of a few long dis- 
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sertations upon the more difficult passages. His aim has been to give 
tbe student a clear and full idea of the meaning of every passage, and, 
above all, to enable him to catch the spirit of the poet, rather than to 
lead him into the region of abstract philology. Literal translations 
are generally avoided in the notes, except where they are the best or 
the only commentary possible; explanation of difficult constructions, 
information upon the various allusions to history, mythology, and 
antiquities, and a constant reference to parallel passages, are justly 
preferred. 

We have spoken freely of the undoubted merits of the work before 
us. "We crave the same freedom in mentioning a few points in which 
we venture to dissent from Mr. Macleane's judgment. We first notice 
a remarkable theory in regard to the numeral mille, which appears in 
the notes upon several passages where that word occurs, and which 
seems to us to overlook the distinction between the substantive and the 
adjective milk. In the note on Sat. II. 3. 197, we find the following: 
" 'Mille in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in the plural, perhaps 
always a substantive.' An exception to the latter part of this rule 
occurs above (Sat. I. 6. 111)." Perhaps the fault in the rule here 
quoted is, that it is awkwardly expressed, and does not mean what it 
seems to imply. It would be more strictly correct to say : " The form 
mille, when singular, is always a substantive, when plural always an 
adjective ; the plural form milia is always a substantive." As to the 
supposed exception to the latter part of the rule, it could be found only 
by translating milibus aliis, va. Sat. I. 6. Ill, "a thousand others," thus 
making this expression identical in meaning with mille aliis. But what 
can be clearer than that milibus here, as always, is a substantive, and 
that aliis is the adjective ? The expression thus means simply thou- 
sands of others, and forms no exception whatever to the rule. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Macleane in his interpretation of Sat. II. 3. 61, 
where Horace alludes to the drunken actor Pufius, who would not have 

awoke, 

" Catienis mille ducentis, 
Mater, te appello ! clamantibus." 

We are glad to have an exegetical ground against admitting the fearful 
extent of intoxication assumed by Mr. Macleane, when he says : " If 
two hundred thousand Catienuses had screamed in his ear, he would not 
have heard them." We allude to these passages, as the interpretation 
of them seems to rest upon some theory about the use of mille which 
we wish had been explained at greater length by Mr. Macleane. 
In regard to the much disputed verse (Sat. I. 6. 75), 
" Ibant octonis referentes Idibns asm," 
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we think that Mr. Macleane has hardly selected the best interpretation 
from the many that presented themselves. His idea that octonis is an 
epithet of Idibus, because " the Ides were eight days (inclusive) after the 
Nones," suggests at once the difficulty that the Nones were so called 
because they were nine days (inclusive) before the Ides. (Varr. de 
Ling. Lat., p. 84, Mull.) It seems to us that the most natural inter- 
pretation of this passage is that suggested by K. F. Hermann in the 
Marburg Index Scholarum for 1838 (quoted in an Excursus on the 
passage in Orelli's Horace), which is based upon a passage in Martial 
(Epigr. X. G2), from which we learn that the summer vacation of 
Roman schools continued until the Ides of October, and probably 
began before the first of July. This would leave only eight Ides in 
each year when the schools would be in session, and the sense of the 
passage must be, that the boys carried the teacher's pay on the Ides of 
every month while they attended school. The word octonis will thus 
be used in its proper sense, which it can have by no other explanation. 
If the objection be made, that at Rome the teachers were paid yearly, 
and not monthly, we should reply, that this is the very point of the 
poet's expression. He is illustrating the difference between the old- 
fashioned country school at Venusia and his more fashionable seminary 
in the city, and introduces this as a point of contrast; meaning that the 
great country boys, who carried their own satchels, carried also the 
pay for the poor schoolmaster once a month, instead of paying him at 
the end of the year. 

We notice a single inaccuracy on a point of Roman topography, 
which we venture to correct. We find the following in the note on 
" ventum erat ad Vestas " (Sat. I. 9. 35) : " They had now had an 
hour's walk, and, having passed through the Forum, were approaching 
the Tiber, not far from which, and to the west of Mons Palatinus, stood 
the temple of Vesta, with the Atrium' Numae and Lucus Vestse at- 
tached." We can only account for this remark on the ground that Mr. 
Macleane adopts the old view as to the position of the Forum, that it 
extended from north to south, or that he supposes the temple of Vesta 
to be the beautiful little round temple still standing on the bank of the 
Tiber, commonly called the temple of Vesta by guides and in guide-books. 
The position of the Forum, however, has now been established beyond 
a doubt by excavations, and the old view, although adopted even by 
Niebuhr, has lost its last vestige of support ; nor is there any authority 
whatever for the name popularly given to the round temple referred to; 
and even if it was a temple of Vesta, it most certainly is not the fa- 
mous Vestal sanctuary to which Horace refers. The latter stood at 
the eastern extremity of the Forum, directly opposite the still existing 
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temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its position can be seen by com- 
paring the verses of Ovid quoted by Mr. Macleane to illustrate another 
passage, 

" Hie locus exiguus, qui sustinet atria Vestse, 
Tunc erat intonsi regia magna Nnmie," 

with a passage from Servius (in Verg. _ZEn. VIII. 363) : "quis enim 
ignorat, regiam, ubi Numa habitaverit, in radicibus Palatii finibusque 
Romani fori esse ? " The Sacra Via, upon which Horace was walking, 
led from the Carina (on the slope of the Esquiline) through the valley 
of the Coliseum over the Velia into the Forum, passing through which 
it ascended the Capitoline Hill, to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

We make these criticisms, not in order to qualify our praise of this 
work, but rather to show how few imperfections we have been able to 
find in it. To write a good commentary upon Horace, is no easy task, 
and we are confident that no one has ever succeeded better than Mr. 
Macleane. We must always bear it in mind that we are speaking of 
an edition intended for young students, and not of critical and learned 
editions like those of Orelli and Kirchner. We are unable to speak 
as particularly as we could wish of the improvements made by the 
American editor, Mr. Chase, as he has modestly refused to claim credit 
for them, and has not signified in any manner what is his own. His 
name, however, is a sufficient pledge that the duties of an editor have 
been ably and faithfully performed, and that the value of the work has 
been increased by the labors which he has bestowed upon it. 



11. — The Testimony of the Rocks ; or Geology in its Bearings on the 
two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller. Bos- 
ton : Gould and Lincoln. 1857. pp. 502. 

This last work of Hugh Miller's is, as its title declares, an attempt 
to reconcile the revelations of science with the Scriptural cosmogony. 
An argument upon this topic coming from a man at once so devout 
and so scientific, demands respectful attention from the public, and 
even if it fail to convince the holders of opposite theories, it does not 
shrink, through weakness, from any conflict with its adversaries. As a 
contribution to science, and as a clear and calm statement of fixed facts, 
verified by personal observation, it is, like all of Mr. Miller's works, of 
great value and attractiveness. The tragic interest which attaches to 
it as the latest utterance of a mind which has added so much to the 
scientific and literary wealth of the last few years, deepens more and 
more as the reader turns over its pages, so redolent of the unflagging 



